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Church Attendance Statistics 


The only communion which gathers data on church at- 
tendance systematically is the Congregational-Christian. 
For six years the Congregational Commission on Church 
Attendance has been collecting data from individual 
churches, each of which week by week reports to the Com- 
mission’s office the number attending the main service. 
In 1935 slightly more than a thousand churches sent in 
full reports. ‘The churches studied have, on the average, 
a membership of about 290 persons per church, and can 
seat, on the average, about 350 persons per service. In 
comparison with the above, the survey shows an average 
Sunday morning attendance as follows.* 


“In a group of 678 churches for which figures are com- 
plete for all six years of the survey, the following average 
attendance trend is found: 


119.5 


These figures would seem to indicate that, on the aver- 
age, only 30 per cent of the seats in our churches are being 
used and that perhaps only 25 per cent of those shown as 
members of our churches are supporting their churches 
with their personal attendance and active encouragement.” 

More comprehensive data are recorded in the Yearbooks 
for 1934 and 1935. The blanks sent to each church for its 
annual report included an inquiry as to the number attend- 
ing the main service. For 1934, such data are given for 
3276 churches, or slightly more than half the total number 
of churches. It is, of course, impossible to know whether 
these data for the different churches are based on fairly 
accurate counting or on estimates. An analysis of the 
figures for 1934, prepared by this Department, is given 
below. 

The data have been arranged by states, according to the 


1“These figures not necessarily from the same churches each 
year; some churches failing to report and new churches being 
added; but cover the following number of churches: 1930-922; 
1931-942; 1932-944; 1933-933; 1934-984; 1935-1100.” 

2 Report of the Commission on Church Attendance. 1936. 


size of the churches. After studying the data it seemed 
evident that an “average attendance” figure for an entire 
state was not of great significance where there were both 
very large and very small churches. It seemed to be of 
more value to determine the relationship of average atten- 
dance to membership. Therefore the figures were further 
analyzed to show for each class of churches the percentage 
which average attendance is of total membership. The 
table on page 2, arranged according to the census divisions, 
shows the number of churches in each class for each state 
and the percentage of membership claimed as average at- 
tendance in that state.* 


As one would expect, the majority of the Congregational 
churches are in New, England and the Middle West. In 
the West North Central states, however, there are rela- 
tively few large churches. In the South, too, large Con- 
gregational churches are few, whether Negro or white. 
It seems clear from these data that the attendance at small 
churches is much larger in proportion to the total mem- 
bership than is that of the larger churches. Apparently, 
there is a fairly definite sectional difference also. Church 
attendance in proportion to membership in the smallest 
churches, at least, is proportionately greater in most states 
in the South and west of the Mississippi River. There 
seems to be no significant difference between urban and 
rural communities. There are too few reports from large 
churches in small towns to provide an adequate sampling. 
But the available data indicate that such churches do not 
have proportionately greater attendance than do other 
churches of the same size in large cities. Furthermore, the 
attendance at urban churches of fewer than 100 members 
does not seem to be noticeably smaller than that of such 
churches in small communities, though here again the data 
are not sufficient to provide an adequate sample. 


There is, however, a real difference evident between 
churches of different sizes. There is a great variation 
among the churches of fewer than 100 members, but even 
here we find that the attendance for the churches of 23 


3 Data are given here for 3,276 churches, or a little more than 
half the total number. This figure is slightly different than the 
total given in the 1934 Yearbook. Nineteen small Negro churches 
in three states in the Afro-Christian Convention have not been in- 
cluded in the tabulation. It should be noted that in most of the 
Southern states the Negroes have a separate convention for their 
churches. For this reason the data for white churches and Negroes 
in these states are given separately in the table. 
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PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS ATTENDING CHURCH 
(BY SIZE OF CONGREGATION) 
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tates* falls within the 60-79.9 per cent range. This 
gems more significant when we realize that 52.8 per cent 
of all the Congregational churches of this size are to be 
jound in these states. The white churches of four South- 
em states, the Negro churches of a fifth, and those of 
Wyoming claim an average attendance of more than 100 
r cent. Those of 15 states (including 25.6 of the 
churches) claim an attendance of 90 per cent or more. 


Attendance is much lower in the churches of member- 
hip from 100-199. For 27 states® the average percen- 
ge of membership attending ranges from 40-59.9 per 
ent. And 78 per cent of all the churches in this group 
are included in these states. 


There is relatively little difference in attendance for the 
churches of from 200-399 members. In each of the two 
groups (200-299, 300-399) the great majority of the 
churches are to be found in the 30-49.9 per cent range. 
For the 200-299 group this is true of the churches of 26 
tates. This figure is the more significant when one 
realizes that 89.3 per cent of all the churches of this size 
reporting are in these states. It is perhaps worth noting 
that there were only eight Southern churches reporting in 
this group, and that all but one of these report attendance 
of from 50-59.9 per cent. The churches of 19 states in 
the 300-399 group also report an attendance of from 30- 
49.9 per cent, and 79.2 per cent of all the churches of this 
size are in these states. Three white churches out of a 
total of eight Southern churches (Negro and white) of 
this size come within the 30-49.9 per cent range. Three 
of the others are in the higher ranges, and two in the lower. 

The next largest group of churches, from 400-499 mem- 
ters, shows a slightly lower attendance. The churches of 
nine states (including 65.1 per cent of all the churches in 


the group) are in the 30-39.9 per cent range, and those 
of seven states (or 19.2 per cent of all churches of this 


size) are in the 20-29.9 per cent range. In other words 
4.3 per cent of all the churches of this size are in six- 
teen states, with a percentage range for each state of from 
20-39.9 per cent. In only 23 states are there churches of 
this size which report attendance. 


The figures for the group of churches of more than 500 
members are very like those just given. For 23 states out 
of 31 with churches of this size reporting, the range is 
again from 20-39.9 per-cent. These states include 95.1 
per cent of all the churches of this size for which we have 
data. Sixty-eight per cent of all the churches in this class 
are in 13 states, with a range of from 30-39.9 per cent. 


When we consider the range for total attendance, we 
must remember that many states especially in the South 
and West have very few churches of more than 200 mem- 
bers. To take an extreme example, 58 white churches in 
Alabama report attendance, but only two of these have 
more than 200 members, and only 14 more than 100. 
Thus, the total figure for Alabama represents chiefly the 
unusually high figure for the group of the smallest churches. 
The following table shows the percentage range, the 


4 This includes the Negro churches of four Southern states, the 
white churches for one state, and those for two states where the 
Negro and white churches have not been separated in the tabula- 
tion. But there are only 41 Southern churches (mostly Negro), 

ong the 798 included in this range of attendance. Most of the 
Southern white churches of this size report a higher percentage of 
ttendance. 

5 Includes the white churches of three Southern states and the 
Negro churches of a fourth, but there are only seven churches of 

is class in the four states. 
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number of states and the per cent of the total number of 
churches within each group. 


% No. states* No. of churches 
20-29.9 2 3 
30-39.9 9 1301 
40-49.9 13 919 
50-59.9 12 592 15.0 
over 60 20 461 14.06 


Unfortunately, it has not been possible to work out a 
similar analysis of the data for 1935, which became avail- 
able after much of the work on the 1934 statistics had 
already been completed. About 500 fewer churches re- 
ported attendance in 1935 than in 1934. On the basis of 
these reports the average attendance is slightly higher 
than it was in 1934—a reversal of the trend shown in the 
more carefully compiled data gathered by the Commission 
on Church Attendance. A comparison of the figures in the 
Yearbook for the two years indicates, however, that the 
change is more apparent than real. For most states it 
seems to come from a change in the churches reporting. 
A large church reporting in 1935 for the first time may 
make the average for a given state much larger than it 
was in 1934. In a few states where there was a radical 
drop in the average, this was found to be due to a drop 
in the attendance reported for a very few churches. In 
the case of one small church the minister had changed, 
and the new pastor reported an attendance of half the very 
high figure reported by his predecessor. 


% of total no. 


.0009 
39.7 
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CuurcH MEMBERSHIP 


The Congregational Church has kept elaborate records 
in regard to its membership since 1863.7 Until 1915 
the number of churches increased fairly steadily. Since 
then there has been a fairly steady but slight drop. The 
change in the number of churches is said to be due to 
consolidations, federations, and mergers. Total church 
membership, on the other hand, increased fairly steadily 
until 1931. Since then there has been a slight but steady 
drop. In 1935 total membership was about 1.8 per cent 
lower than it had been in 1931. This is, of course, much 
smaller than the drop in attendance as reported by the 
Commission on Church Attendance. 

One factor in the per cent of members attending church 
is the number of absentee members which a church carries 
on its rolls. This, however, is not a new problem. The 
Congregational Church has kept these records also since 
1863. In 1863, 11.8 per cent of the total membership 
was reported “absent;” in 1934, 11.1 per cent, and in 
1935, 10.6 per cent. From 1863 to 1902 there was a 
slight but steady increase in the proportion of absentee 
members. From 1903 to 1914 it remained fairly steady at 
about 15 per cent, with 15.6 per cent in the latter year as 
the peak. Except for an increase during the war years, 
there was again a slight decrease. But in the later years 
of “prosperity” the figures mounted though the precentage 
never reached the high point of 1914. In 1927, the most 
recent “peak,” 13.6 per cent were reported absentee. The 
tendency to revise the membership roll which has been 
evident in recent years—as the drop since 1927 shows— 
sems to be due in part, at least, to the depression. Dr. 
Frederick L. Fagley points out in the Advance of October, 
1936, that “certain denominational askings are based on 


6It should be noted that 6 states are counted twice since the 
Negro and white churches are separated in the tabulation. 

™The figures to and including 1930 are for Congregational 
churches only. 
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membership, and where the roll of membership is reduced, 
there may be a corresponding reduction in apportionment.” 

A study of the data for 1934 indicates that the problem 
of absentee membership is not especially serious in most 
states. But in some states, and, in some communities in 
other states, it is evidently much more important. For 
Vermont, New Hampshire, the white churches of Alabama, 
and Connecticut, the figures for 1934 were respectively 
24.4 per cent, 20.9 per cent, 20.0 per cent and 19.1 per 
cent. As an illustration of what it may mean within a 
community, one of the smaller Connecticut cities may be 
cited. This community, with a population of just under 
8,000, has two Congregational churches which reported 
in 1934 a membership equal to something over 11 per 
cent of the total population of the city. But they also 
reported that 38.8 per cent of their combined membership 
was “absent.” 


Mr. Basson’s CONCLUSIONS 


Roger W. Babson, who was chairman of the Commis- 
sion, has been studying church attendance for several 
years. He offers the following as his personal conclusions 
for publication here. 

“Membership statistics for Congregational-Christian 
churches and most of the other large denominations 
cannot be relied upon. They not only contain the names 
of a large number of people who are physically dead, but 
a far larger group that are spiritually dead. The churches 
are the only known organizations where one joins as a 
life member without any annual dues, attendance require- 
ments, or other responsibilities. This naturally chokes the 
membership rolls and is not taken care of sufficiently by 
the ‘inactive lists.’* The problem will be solved only as 
members are requested to re-affirm their vows once a year. 

“The average minister apparently dislikes to record 
and keep attendance records. Yet this is one of the 
most practical means of increasing church attendance. 
Statistics show that in churches where the attendance 
is counted each Sunday and announced or put in the 
calendar the following Sunday, church attendance in- 
creases. The Congregational churches are making an 
earnest effort along these lines and would greatly appre- 
ciate cooperation from other denominations. Only as 
church attendance is increased will our Sunday school, 
missionary and other problems be solved. This is easily 
demonstrated by comparing church attendance with Sun- 
day school attendance and gifts to missions. Many believe 
that representation at the National Council meetings and 
other privileges: should be based on church attendance 
rather than on church membership.” 


“How to IncrEASE CHurcH ATTENDANCE” 


Under the above title Mr. Babson and others have 
brought out a book (New York, Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1936. $1.50) which summarizes the results of the 
Commission’s work. Mr, Babson discusses some of the 
general problems involved. Edwin H. Byington finds 
that there are seven fundamental reasons for the decline 
in church attendance: “the loss of certain favoring in- 
fluences, competing attractions, the people’s waiting mood, 
the church’s indifference, the age’s independent spirit, 
the church’s failure to concentrate on its fundamental 
mission, and the unchristian character of so many church 
members.” Other writers discuss a variety of methods 
of increasing church attendance, such as, “improving the 


character of the membership,” financial aid to the poor, 
improved sermons and services of worship, better church 
buildings, improvement of the pastors through more 
adequate training, publicity, etc. Methods of holding 
young people in the church and the development of 
religious education as a factor in church attendance are 
among the other topics discussed. Charles J. McCullough, 
Statistician of the Commission, contributes an analysis of 
the statistics on church attendance and membership. 


Magazine Notes 


America (New York). November 14, 1936. 


“Leakage out of Peter’s Barque.”—A Roman Catholic pastor who 
has made a house to house survey of his parish finds that 25 per cent 
of the families are childless; that the average number of children 
per family at the present time is 1.7; that “23 per cent of all our 
families are mixed marriages”; that 11 per cent of the marriages 
are invalid in the eyes of the church; that in five per cent of the 
families husband and wife are separated; that 11 per cent of the 
“so-called” Catholics have not “gone to Mass for years on end”; 
and that nine per cent “fail to receive the Sacraments at Easter 
time,” although “Catholicism is free in this parish.” The people 
of the parish are “well educated,” “all English speaking,” and the 
parish has “provided the finest grade and high school facilities that 
money can procure.” Nevertheless, “the tide of leakage seems 
to be inundating this congregation.” 


-—" of Negro History (Washington, D. C.). October, 


Wesley, Charles H. “The Religious Attitudes of Negro Youth.” 
—A study of the religious attitudes of Negro youth in Baltimore, 
Md., and Suffolk, Va., indicates that the “largest single enlightened 
group of the Negro race in these communities .. . is still funda- 
mentalist in beliefs. In his demand for a practical Christianity 
may be seen the first symptons of a drift away from the old re- 
ligious traditions. The illiberal attitude of the Negro church 
upon amusements is still another factor which, if continued, may 
force the youth in these communities to adopt more and more 
liberal notions in order to justify its participation in these church- 
forbidden diversions. It remains for the este church to adjust 
its program in such a way that it may convert these young people 
into active workers in an institution in which their intelligence 
and ideas are sorely needed.” 


i Church (Milwaukee and New York), November 7, 


Green, William Mercer, Bishop Coadjutor of Mississippi. “The 
Church and Rural Life.”—“ .. . Of all the great social institutions 
the rural church has shown the least adaptation to the changed 
conditions and needs of rural life and stands, in consequence, 
practically powerless in the face of the most immediate needs of 
rural life,’ and “one of the chief weaknesses of rural church 
efforts is found in the divided church forces, bearing fruit in an 
ill-trained and poorly equipped ministry, in ‘ministerial vivisec- 
tion,’ in economic wastefulness and the lack of sympathetic co- 
operation, if not in spirit-destroying competition.” The rural 
church must be “a social institution, and approach its task from 
the angle of Christian sociology.” The most practicable method 
for the country churches is “some form of . . . ‘the larger 
parish,” with pastors who are “unselfish men who have felt the 
call of the rural ministry as a life work, have been especially 
trained for such work, . . . who are familiar with the programs 
of nation and state for the betterment of rural conditions and 
life, who will go into . . . [the] homes [of country people] with 
a loving, understanding, and sympathetic pastoral service.’ 


The Witness (Chicago). September 17, 1936. 


Kirk, William H. “The Delta Cooperative Farm.”—A descrip 
tion of the Delta Cooperative Farm by a young Episcopat clergy- 
man from St. Louis who spent three weeks there during the 
summer. “The most impressive phase of this farm is that, while 
it is motivated by the highest idealism, it is intensely practical.” 
The different activities carried on “tend also to integrate their 
social life. All are contributing their part to the building of a 
community in which life will be lived on a higher plane than 
on any of the surrounding plantations.” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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